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to enable him to survive at all, even in a tropical climate
where nature's productions were exuberant, he must pro-
vide himself from the stores of the-wrecked vessel with
a considerable supply of tools and other artificial appli-
ances. What was true of Eobinson Crusoe thus circum-
stanced, is much more true of the great majority of
mankind who inhabit what we call temperate climates,
i.e., climates in which the temperature sometimes falls
ten or twenty degrees below the freezing point. One
winter without art would suffice to sweep the whole popu-
lation north or south of the thirtieth parallel of latitude
out of existence.

We are so much accustomed to the terms labor and
production that we rarely stop to think what they really
mean. Neither of these terms lias any place in natural
economics. All labor consists in an artificial transforma-
tion of man's environment. Nature produces nothing in
the politico-economic sense of the word. Production con-
sists in artificially altering the form of natural objects.
The clothes we wear are chiefly derived from the sheep,
the ox, the silkworm and a few other animals, the cotton
plant, flax, hemp, and a few other plants; but between
the latest stage at which nature leaves these and the
final form in which they are ready for use, the steps are
many and the labor great. The dwellings man inhabits
once consisted chiefly of trees, clay, and beds of solid
rock. These have been transformed by labor performed
with tools and machinery into houses. The same ie true
of temples and of all the other buildings that now cover
the surface of the earth wherever man is found. And so
the entire cycle of human achievement might be gone
through. All these transformations are accomplished
through the arts.

The sum total of human arts constitutes man's material
civilization, and it is this that chiefly distinguishes him